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B.   THE LATINIZING MISSIONS IN THE
OLD WORLD AND NEW
One of the most significant educational residues of the protomodern period was the
transplantation of Western education to the far corners of the Old World and the New
World. The European nations that led in the Western exploration of the vast ocean seas
also led in the transfer of their particular forms of Western education. So it was that
the stream of education spread by Catholic missionary teaching orders with the aid ot
the Portuguese and Spanish crowns was the first form of Western education to spread
around the world. A curious historical by-product was that even though these coun-
tries by 1700 had lost their political hegemony in Europe to France and their
commercial leadership overseas to the Dutch and the English, their educational
implantations in the New World meant that most of Middle and South America was to
become indelibly Latin and Catholic, while most of North America was to become
largely "Anglo" and Protestant. These fragments of Western civilization as they were
spun off from Europe to the New World in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries
were to have a profound effect not only upon the future of those parts but of the
entire world itself.3
Another important aspect of the transplantation of Western education around
the world is that while the Latin and Catholic educational missions in Asia and the
Pacific had almost no competition from the Protestant north of Europe during the
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the closing of much of East Asia to the West for
200 years meant that when the East was again reopened to Europe in the nineteenth
century it was the more modernized nations of North Europe that transferred their
forms of Western education to Asia and Africa. This too had fateful consequences foi
those parts of the world as well as for the whole world itself.
The Portuguese Thrust to the East
Located at the strategic westernmost point of Europe and the gate to and from the
Mediterranean, Portugal first led in the tentative European explorations of the West
Coast of Africa as early as the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and then under the
stimulus of Prince Henry the Navigator stepped up their outward thrusts to the South
and East throughout the fifteenth century. Their efforts were crowned during the final
decade of the fifteenth century by the voyages of Bartholomeu Dias who rounded tne
Cape of Good Hope and sailed up the east coast of Africa (1488), of Vasco daGama
who made it all the way to the Malabar Coast of India (1498), and of Pedro Cabral
who touched on the shores of Brazil on his way to India (1501). Meanwhile, Columbus
was making his voyages to the West for Spain in the 1490s, followed by Amerigo
Vespucci, and by the circumnavigations of the globe in the westward direction by
Magellan's fleet (1519-1522).
After Columbus' first voyage in 1492 made it clear that the Spanish and
Portuguese rivalry was on in full cry, a line of demarcation in the Western Atlantic
Ocean was established by Pope Alexander VI in 1493, a line which in effect divided up
the entire non-European world between Portugal and Spain. Confirmed and moved
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